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= ‘ 
Dear Fellow-member of C.M.S. 
me years after Indonesia had 
ved political independence the Bank 
lava, as it was at that time, celebrated 
125th anniversary of its foundation. 
'The President of the Bank, Mr. Sjafruddin 
‘wiranegara, took the occasion to make 
h in which, after acknowledging 
of the good things in the Colonial 
y which the nation enjoyed and 
some affected to despise, he went 
‘to say: 
‘We can turn away from the old things, 
‘but precisely this impedes our effort to find 

2 pe Proper directions in our lives and actions. 
‘The problem of freedom is not solved 
y the attainment of freedom in the formal 
mse, just as the abolition of slavery did not 
at an end to the Negro question. We 

erienced something of the same thing in 
indonesia. At the very same moment that 
we became free of Dutch domination we felt 
a new domination in a thousand and one 

ays. And this situation is not only to be 
1 in young nations like Indonesia, 
Burma and Pakistan, but also in the power- 
u States, which have known freedom for 
7 e ies. 

When we have become conscious of the 
that the freedom which one usually 
s is only a shadow of the true free- 
n, then only will we cease to pursue things 
do not exist, then we will begin to 
asp what lies within our reach. 

“The sense of dissatisfaction and discon- 
t will make way for a sense of respon- 
ility. We will no longer measure the 
i in which we exist according to our 

Standards which we arbitrarily set up. 
' Mationalists, we shall no longer be 
eatened by chauvinism, as individuals no 
egotism, as politicians no longer 
of party politics. Then we no 
sr seek that which separates, but that 
ch unites: the old with the new, the old 
with the young ones, black with, white. 
tt is no longer a horror to us.” 
any reckoning, ‘was a courageous 
ce in a country in which the fevers 
e hates of nationalism were raging. 
han that it was prophecy in a true 
that word. He looked steadily 
st, fearlessly at the present and 
e in the future and was begin- 
live in it. We Christians, of what- 
ce, who believe in God as the God 

"y could with advantage listen to 
n Bank President. 
deed, with great advantage 
happened in Indonesia. 
ne now I have myself become 


Beravinced that, for instance, 
in East and Central 
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Four background facts 


(1) The attraction and (3) Anomie 
repulsion of the West 
(2) The Towns (4) The missing link 


The Church against this background 
Can we help? 


Africa, and all who care for both, have 
far more to learn from the experience 
of what has happened in Indonesia than 
from India or Pakistan or China. 

For those who would follow this clue 
let me recommend three books. The first 
is Indonesian Society in Transition by 
W. F. Wertheim, Professor of Modern 
History and Sociology of South-East Asia 
in the University of Amsterdam. The 
other two books are two volumes, pub- 
lished successively in 1954 and 1956 by 
J. M. van der Kroef, and entitled 
Indonesia in the Modern World. Unfor- 
tunately these books are not easy to 
obtain. Before drawing attention to cer- 
tain salient facts in the experience of 
Indonesia which they emphasize, let me 
say that all three volumes represent a 
most thorough and objective approach 
to both the colonial past and the present 
independence of Indonesia. The approach 
is sociological and both writers view 
Indonesia and its peoples with deep 
sympathy and understanding. The 
importance of these books and of the four 
points drawn from -them which I now 
want to emphasize is that they provide 
most valuable insight into the dimen- 
sions of the task confronting the Christian 
Mission in all those areas of rapid social 
change which are both economically 
under-developed and at the same time 
are in the process of political revolution. 


FOUR BACKGROUND FACTS 


In Indonesia, as elsewhere in Asia and 
Africa, there is, of course, the colour line. 
If I say nothing of that in this NEws- 
LETTER it is because so much is written 
on the subject that is readily accessible. 
But please, as you read, remember that 
the colour line is always there. 

(1) The attraction and repulsion of the West 

The first fact is simply but forcibly 
expressed by an Indonesian, Sutan Sjahrir, 
when he says of his people 


“While they wanted western knowledge 
and power they were indifferent regarding 
the origins from which that knowledge and 
technique eventually have sprung, namely 
the culture and mind of the West.” 


That point deserves to be pondered by all 
engaged in purveying “western ” educa- 
tion in the schools and colleges of Asia 
and Africa. Cana man live by technique 
alone? Wertheim writes: 


“As the first reaction of Indonesians to 
contact with the West assumed the form of 
escape and was followed by a second phase 
in which western models were faithfully 
copied in order to combat the West with its 
own weapons, so the process of accultura- 
tion will continue on a new basis in a third 
phase. Indonesia will discover that the only 
effective answer to the challenge from the 
West will be the assimilation of western 
cultural factors in a manner adapted to the 
structure of Asian society.” 


Let us add the words “and African” to 
that last sentence and we have the great 
unsolved problem of Christian education 
in both Asia and Africa. Have we 
Christians something to offer at this 
crucial point where East (and Africa) and 
West have not yet met? 


(2) The Towns 
The second fact is the importance of 
the towns in Indonesia. Wertheim writes: 


“* However small a percentage of Indonesians 
may have lived in towns, these towns were 
the most dynamic element in Indonesian 
society and thus assumed a very great 
influence on the social and political events 
throughout the archipelago.” 


Van der Kroef echoes this with the 
following: 
“‘From the start, therefore, the larger portion 
of the Indonesian people was led towards 
national independence by a group of persons 
who as residents of the towns and as pro- 
ducts of urban culture, frequently were 
themselves far removed from the ways of the 
village....The nationalist revolution in 
Indonesia was therefore an urban revolu- 
tion.” 


Later he adds a picture which we can 
recognize as true of other places than 
Indonesia: 


“‘ Snubbed and thwarted in its aspirations the 
intelligentsia saw in nationalism its own 
vehicle to political dominion....This does 
not mean that nationalists were insincere in 
their programme for independence and in 
their ideals of the emancipation of their 
people: the nobility and purity of their 
convictions few would question. But it 
does mean that the adoption of western 
cultural ends, obtained through western 
education, were under a colonial system 
difficult if not impossible to realise. 


Society thus called forth anomie, frustration - 


and disorganization. And nowhere were 
these more apparent than in the cities 
where the intellectuals plotted together, 
finding solace in their blue print of national 
independence after every rebuff by an un- 
imaginative and stolid colonial régime.” 


The Christian Church in Asia and Afric 
is overwhelmingly rural and its indigenou 
clergy are drawn in the main from peasa: 
stock. That is what makes this secon 
fact so important. To some degree i) 
Indonesia, elsewhere in Asia and i 
Africa the pioneer efforts of Christia 
Missions, particularly in the field 
secondary education, has meant that man 
of the urban intelligentsia have bee 
influenced by the Christian faith. Th 
is a fact of great significance. But we a 
in no position to be complacent. Unle 
the towns and cities of Asia and Afri 
are now given a high priority in Christia: 
strategy there are other gospels, which ar 
not the Gospel, which will claim t 
allegiance of that “2 per cent” whic 
exercises leadership. 
(3) Anomie 
The third fact is that anomie to whic 
van der Kroef made reference in the 1 
quotation. He defines anomie as “t 
state of mind of one who has bee 
‘pulled up from his moral roots’, wh 
has no longer any standards ‘ but only di: 
connected urges ’, who has no longer ‘ an 
sense of continuity, of folk, of oblig 
tion’ ”’. | 


He then describes three types o 
anomie, common enough in the urbanize: 
civilization of the West and readily dis 
tinguishable by anyone who knows some 
thing of the urban conglomerations o 
Asia and Africa: | 


“There are first of all those who, havin 
lost all values or sense of direction in thei 
lives, abandon themselves to a_ presen 
‘emptied of significance’ seeking the pass 
ing gratifications of the hour. Secondly ther 
are those who having lost an inner directiv 
which they can use in their drive to actio: 
transfer this drive to ‘extrinsic values’ t 
the ‘ pursuit of means instead of to the p 
suit of ends beyond them, and particularl 
to the pursuit of power’. This second te: 
dency may well be augmented by stress 
competitive success in modern society witl 
its measuring rod of accumulated wealth 
Thirdly there are those characterized by 
profound insecurity due to the loss of 
former protective social environment i 
which their place was once assured: their 
is a crushing sense of indignity, of se pat 
of injustice, of defeat, arousing feeli 
intense hate.” 


Will the reader please try to exercise hi 
imagination on that passage and clothe i 
with flesh and blood. As he feels his wa 
into the human problem there presen 
he will come to understand i 

the formidable 


countryside and who find little or no so 
in the towns into which to put ' 


e fourth fact finds expression in 
two sentences from Wertheim in which 
ie summarizes a whole argument: 

Individualism has appeared, in Asia, too 
on the scene to achieve its full maturity.” 


“Economic life in the eastern world is 
ominated not by independent businessmen 
ut oy large monopolistic enterprises and the 
ere is a truth here to which western 
ds find it very difficult indeed toadjust 
hemselves. In the West the primitive 
llectivity”” of the village, the close- 
t structure of feudal society is 
parated from our modern experience 
ff the social service state and the new 
ant-heap existence of to-day by four 
centuries of individualism. 

In much of Asia and Africa men and 
women pass straight from the primitive 
personal “collective” of the village to the 
impersonal collective of this modern state. 
[heir only experience of individualism for 
fhe most part has been the brief near-anarchy 
of the struggle for independence. The need 
or security and the need to satisfy newly- 
wakened desires for material prosperity 
ombine to lay a premium on the State. 
erein lies the appeal of Communism which 
eems to offer both security and material 
rosperity. 

Perhaps this pregnant sentence from 
an der Kroef is worth adding in this 
connexion: 

“In the long struggle for independence 
against the Dutch, the one enduring ally of 
he nationalists has been Communism.” 

n Asia and Africa you do not have to 
lave studied Karl Marx or Engels or 
enin, nor do you have to have made up 
your mind between Stalin and Krushchev, 
© think well of Communism. 

HE CHURCH AGAINST THIS 
3ACKGROUND 

Those four points and the colour line 
ind Islam, the predominant religious 
ulture of the area, provide between them, 
e background against which we have to 
ee our fellow-Christians of Indonesia. 
Few things are more interesting in van 
ler Kroef’s two volumes than the 
fidence he produces for the socially and 
onomically revolutionary role played 
y the Christian Church in parts of 
adonesia where, as in the Batak country, 
} set in motion forces of change, one 
sult of which has been to make the 
taks a wide-ranging influence in the 
le life of Indonesia. Beside this must 
set the fact that a considerable 
ajority of the nearly four million 
iistians of Indonesia share a common 
tradition, derived from three- 
alf centuries of Dutch Protestant 
3, and so make a significant con- 
towards unity of the 
1esian republic, A disruptively-con- 


a 


structive forcé—that is the true role of 
the Christian faith in every age and clime. 

Another fact which needs to be 
remembered, and to be duly noted in East 
and Central Africa, is that devotian to the 
Christian faith does not make Indonesian 
Christians less devoted to their own nation’s 
political independence. In the struggle for 
that independence, they felt no more loyalty 
for Holland than the members of the 
Christian Kikuyu “resistance” felt for 
Britain during the Mau Mau troubles. Can 
we understand that? If we cannot do so 
then we cannot understand what is happen- 
ing in Asia and in Africa to-day. But if we 
do understand we shall not need to worry ! 

If you want a most readable account of 
the Christian Church in Indonesia, its 
strength, its weakness, and the problems 
which beset it, be sure and get hold of 
the October, 1956, issue of World 
Dominion. There you will find an 


_article by Mr. Winburn Thomas entitled 


“ Mass Movements in Eastern Indonesia” 
which will afford abundant material for 
thought and prayer. 


A large part of Mr. Winburn Thomas’s 
article is concerned with the problems 
facing the Church. Here are some 
extracts which should be fitted into the 
background already presented: 

“There are ‘mass-movement’ churches con- 
sisting of members who have been baptized 
with little or no formal Christian training. 
They have two classes of members, com- 
municant and mnon-communicant The 
practice has been to baptize whole villages 
and tribes upon the request of the heads. 
Baptized members are not admitted to the 
Communion Table until they have com- 
pleted a three-year catechetical course. 
There is thus a big discrepancy between the 
two memberships, the ratio in some places 
being as low as one communicant to ten 
baptized members....The fact that such 
large numbers of Christians are not com- 
municants handicaps their progress in the 
Church and makes them subjects for recon- 
version or for proselytizing by the sects.” 

* * * 


“The security problem has made life pre- 
carious. ‘This has undercut the economic 
foundation of thousands of Christians in the 
Celebes, the Moluccas and in Kalimantan. ... 
Unless the security problem is dealt with 
vigorously and decisively the continued un- 
certainty of life in these areas will make the 
people ripe for communist propaganda.” 
* * * 


“These churches suffer from isolation. The 
Church of the Moluccas covers a land-water 
mass as extended as the entire area of the 
Philippines. Many of the congregations will 
go for months or years without mail com- 
munication from headquarters.” 

* * 


* 

“The witness of the churches is weakened 
by varying degrees of schism, sectarianism 
and strongly supported Roman Catholic 
activity....In Minahasa the Church has 
suffered from a split several years ago over 
the issue of missionary control. At least 
thirty separate Protestant groups operate in 
this area.” 


“The Churches suffer from a lack of 
political consciousness...attributable to 
their earlier training under missionaries who 
taught that Politics are evil.” 


“These Churches confront in varying 
degrees the danger of syncretism. ...There 
is always the danger that Christianity may 
become just another religion competing for 
social position, rather than the unique word 
of God to man.” ] 


* 


* * 

“Despite these (and many other) problems 
and difficulties the Churches continue to 
grow, both in membership and in their 
acceptance of the larger and deeper implica- 
tions of the Christian faith.” 


CAN WE HELP? 


Is help from outside welcomed by the 
Church of Indonesia? There is no easy 
answer to that question as this NEws- 
LETTER should have made clear. What 
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. 
can be safely said is that the churches o: 
Indonesia share in their nation’s suspicior 
of foreign aid if any strings are attached 
Provided there is no risk of this then we 
may expect that the National Christiar 
Council of Indonesia will welcome hel 
from men and women from elsewhere fo: 
certain specific tasks. It goes withou 
saying that they will have to be men anc 
women “of singularly sensitive anc 
patient character” as one recent travelle; 
in Indonesia has commented. He added: 
“These are not common among westerr 
Christians ” ! 


Your sincere friend, 


Hasan 


General Secretary 


THE LIBRARIAN, 
CHURCH DIVINITY SCHOCL OF THE 


2451,RIDGE ROAD, 
BERKELEY 9,CALIFORNIA. | 


If undelivered, please return to 
6, Salisbury Square, Lenden, E.C.4 
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The attention of readers is drawn to the fact that as from January, 1958, 
Dominion is joining forces with Christian News-Letter. The new journal wil 
the title Frontier and will incorporate the distinctive features of both pub! 
whose traditions it will endeavour to carry on. The Editor will be John Lawre: 
the Chairman of the Editorial Board will be Sir Kenneth Grubb. The subserip 
is 10s. per annum (missionaries, retired clergy and full-time students 5s. per ann 


* Can be ordered from C.M.S. Publishing Department. + To be ordered i 


) 


